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Comrades in 
Misfortune 


PROM a report by a “Daily Tele- 
graph” Special Correspondent 
of the capture of a German airman: 


“While we were waiting for the 
lorry which took the prisoner away 
a woman from a neighbouring vil. 
lage produced a letter written in 
German. It appeared that her son, 
who was wounded and a prisoner in 
Germany, had persuaded a German 
woman to write a letter to his 
mother in England. 


“This she was unable to read, 
and thought the Nazi pilot might be 
able to help her. 

“The young pilot translated the 
letter, which said that the soldier 
was recovering and being kindly 
treated, in broken French. This I 
retranslated for the benefit of the 
soldier’s mother into English.” 


Generosity— 
or Death 


HE diabolism of war is now work- 
ing through crescendo to climax; 
or so it seems. One has the feeling— 
perhaps entirely irrational—that the 
present intensity of conflict cannot be 
maintained for very long, and that 
some supreme blow is preparing. The 
inhabitants of London have now the 
strange sensation of being in the front 
line of the greatest (and the maddest) 
battle of history. 

At the moment when the experience 
of milhons is supplying the complete 
justification of pacifism, the pacifist 
touches an extremity of isolation. He 
cannot expect that his voice will be 
heard in this tumult, and he realizes 
even more acutely than before how 
much the very existence of a strong 
pacifist tradition in Britain depended 
upon its insular security. The disap- 
pearance of that security spells the 
disappearance of much that was facile 
and illusory in pacifism. And that, we 
are convinced, is all to the good. No 
profounder word was ever spoken than 
that of William Blake: “All that can 
be annihilated, must be annihilated.” 


* * * 


That is the secret of spiritual pro- 
gress: to understand, to acquzesce in, 
and finally rejoice in, the destruction of 
our illusions. In the long run we are 
always stronger and better without 
them. It is a necessary condition of 
the true consolidation of our move- 
ment that we should realize that the 
fiendish fury of modern war is not the 
outcome of a sudden frenzy that sweeps 
over nations and statesmen. The 
monstrous fury that now rages is too 
elemental for anyone to believe that 
it could have been averted if politicians 
had been just a little wiser than they 
are. The forces unloosed are too 
demonic ever to have been controlled 
by the sweet reason of diplomats, or 
grudging concessions over a conference- 
table. ‘ 

They have their residence and their 
strength in the inmost structure of the 
society that is now bombing itself into 
stupefaction and savagery. | All the 
wasted energies, all the decaying man- 
hood, of millions of unemployed men 
through the last twenty years have 
been accumulating and festering for 
this giant act of human suicide. The 
power which modern society dared not 
allow to create, destroys; the very fury 
of the destruction that is now rained 
upon the centre of industrial civiliza- 
tion, and the counter-destruction of 
our unbelievable barrage, 18 a Measure 
of the human energies whose fruitful 
exercise was forbidden. 

* * * 

Forbidden by what? Not by the 
nature of things. Forbidden by the 
carapace of human habit that could not 
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VERA BRITTAIN looks beneath this heroic 


“ CIVILTAN 
MORALE” 


OME years ago, when he was still a pacifist, Dr. C. E. M. Joad defined civilian 
morale as “the willingness to die quietly.” 


In those days his epigram seemed witty and amusing. 
now, when many hundreds of civilians, for no fault except 


It is less amusing 
perhaps that of 


failing to oppose with sufficient vigour the national policies that led to the 
present sistuation, have suffered with precisely the measure of grim resigned 


patience that Joad foresaw. 


Undoubtedly the population of Lon- 
don has displayed astonishing qualities 
of endurance—so astonishing as to 
make the meanest intelligence perceive 
that if the same magnificent qualities 
had been turned vears ago to the far 
less exacting task of eliminating war, 
the present incredible nightmare which 
has fallen upon this lovely, comfort- 
able and once placid little island would 
never have occurred at all. Moreover, 
useful though it is to a war-waging 
governinent, this very endurance has 
not been supported by adequate official 
care for the needs of the bereaved and 
the homeless, 


As the Daily Herald recently empha- 
sized, the Government has had a year 
in which to contemplate the probable 
effects of mass air raids, yet lias not 
provided alternative homes and equip- 
ment in advance. Nevertheless, the 
more unnecessarily the civilian is ex- 
pected to suffer, the more unbreakable 
his official morale apparently becomes. 


A Human Reaction 


We need not suppose that all this 
publicized courage and gaiety in dis- 
aster is invented or exaggerated by a 
government-inspired press. It exists 
in every calamity. As most of us who 
have been through crises of fear or 
sorrow know, the first reaction when 
some dire experience has been survived 
ix usually one of almost hysterical 
cheerfulness. 


I know this myself (as I knew it 
twenty-five years ago) from more than 
one personal experience. The other 
day, just after the Blitzkrieg had really 
started, and I was blown from the 
second floor to the basement of the 
house where I was staying by a bomb 
which exploded on a neighbouring root 
about twenty yards away, my first re- 
action was one of extreme hilarity. 


Similarly, when a train in which I 
tecently travelled was bombed by in- 
cendiary bombs and machine-gunned, 
I found myself, at the end of the jour- 
ney, recounting my adventures to my 
hostess with the enthusiasm of a ten- 
year-old. {Y am sure, therefore, that 
the “game” remarks reported in the 
newspapers are true. It is, as I also 
know, twenty-four hours later that the 
reaction scts in. If people who have 


lost their homes, been blown up, in- 
jured .burned or buried were to he 
interviewed two days later, the results 
might not be quite so useful to the 
Sunshine Press. 


Conquest of Fear 


Side by side with the astonishing 
courage that we see all around us, 
the emotion which Amelia Earhart 
called “the livid loneliness of fear” is a 
universal experience at the present 
time. How many men and women are 
there in this small country who really 
listen with indifference to the hiccup- 
ping boom of the Nazi bomber as it 
passes overhead, and never wonder 
where its next onslaught will strike? 

War propagandists themselves need 
not despise this fear. Without 
it, “civilian morale” would not be 
the outstanding achievement that 
it is. The conquest of fear—and 
it is today conquered or effectively con- 
cealed by hundreds of thousands of 
decent individuals—is only the greater 
tribute to the unquenchable vigour of 
the human spirit, 

But the existence of fear has another 
and equally constructive aspect. At 
present it is undoubtedly coupled with 
an abnormal nervous exhiliaration 
which is a characteristic product of 
war and an element in the undeniable 
glamour that war possesses especially 
for those whose lives have been un- 
eventful. 


But when the fighting is over and 
the danger is past, it is not the glamour 
but the fear which returns to provoke 


the long-dazed mind to thought. I 
remember its return between the years 
of 1918 and 1925, and | have met many 
ex-soldiers—norinally brave men who 
have not the same tussle with natural 
cowardice as myself—who felt this par- 
ticular reaction as keenly as I did. 


Basis of Sanity 


Fear of the unnecessary, the grotes- 
gue and the terrible is part, after all, 
of the basis of sanity; there are some 
horrors (and the present is full of 
them) of which we quite literally 
ought to icel afraid. When normality 
returns, we begin to perceive the mon- 
strous nature of the avoidable ordeal 
to which civilization has sentenced it- 
self. 

With a sober estimate of all that we 
have endured, as opposed to the pro- 
paganda-fed excitement which now 
possesses millions, comes a realization 
of the cruel insanity of modern war, 
with its terrible reprisals that leave the 
opponents “as you were” apart from the 
desperate suffering inflicted on individ- 
uals, and its use of machines that might 
have been developed for the benefit of 
mankind but now, by a dreadful tra- 
vesty of human imagination, are em- 
ployed to slay or torture men, women 
and children in their thousands. And 
this realization is an important factor 
—perhaps the determinant factor—in 
creating that real will to abolish war 
which alone can bring it to an end. 


It Can Be Ended 


Men have always had the power to 
do away with this barbarism. It is 
only when its horror outweighs—as it 
is surely coming today to outweigh— 
any conceivable advantage that sacri- 
fices and endurance might produce, 
that humanity will actively desire to do 
that which it could have done if it 
would, centuries ago. 

So when we lie awake listening to 
the heavy throb of the hostile aero- 
plane, let us not wholly regret the 
terror that it inspires in us in spite of 
our noble resolutions, nor chide one 
another for lacking “morale.” Some- 
day the remembrance, in the chill dawn 
hours, of that fear and its effect/upon 
our daily lives, will lead the suffering 
Civilians of a dozen nations to perceive 
“the eternal truth that man-made evils 
can by man be remedied.” 


A Dane Appeals to Britain: 


Why Must 


You Starve 


Your Friends? 


We print below ‘‘An Open Letter to the People of Britain’ which we have re- 
received from G. Sorensen, a Danish sailor at present in this country. He asks us 
to state that he does not believe that “just giving up fighting would stop Hitler, 
but for the moment I have to as I cannot believe in these offerings to Baal."’ 

He adds: “‘If Englishmen would try to imagine their own feelings if (which I 
trust will not happen) the same kind of warfare was to be pursued against Britain 
from the USA and Canada, they would be able to understand me. Indiscriminate 
bombing of civilians is an appalling crime; am 1 to understand that Starving them 


is a human way of warfare?’’ 


We Need YOUR Help 


THE difficulties under which Pcace 
News is produced in war-time have 


become greater with the intensification 
of air attacks. 


As a result, many readers received 
their copy late last week. The difficul- 
ties are common to all newspapers, but 
an independent journal with very slen- 
der resources in material and money is 
bound to be harder hit than the well. 
equipped national newspapers. 


For that reason it is all the more 
important that our supporters should 
give us all the help they can. 

The prime need is money. The 
Fighting Fund—so named because we 
have to wage a real fight for our very 
existence—was badly depleted recently 


in order to acquire certain equipment 
which we needed and which may help 
to overcome some of the difficulties of 
the present time. 

good reaponse has followed our 
appeal for a shilling from every reader, 
but it needs to be much better. In the 
past three weeks donations totalling 
£66 15s. 34d have been sent to the 
Fighting Fund, bringing the grand total 
so far to £384 3s. 13d. 

To those who have answered our 
appeal promptly we are grateful; to 
other readers we would say that now, 
more than ever, we need their sup- 
port. He who gives quickly gives 
twice. 

[How to help 
back page.] 


our circulation—see 


ITH sorrow I have heard it said 
that the British public believes 
that Britain, if able to resist attempted 
invasion and maintain the blockade, 
will win the war because of the weak- 
ening which hunger will cause in Eur- 
ope, and that the Nazi régime will end 
with civil war in the occupied coun- 
tries, 
_ Blockade, as far as oil-fuel and sim- 
ilar essential war-materials is concerned 
Is Of course a weapon in all wars. But 
it seems now necessary to recall that 
food—although essential for any war 
and therefore a tremendous weapon, 
when it can he denied the enemy— 
Was nevertheless in international agree 
ments declared free; only when it was 
clear that it was destined for the 
enemy’s army could it be seized. 
This humane consideration, however, 
was not followed in the first World 
War, and is not being followed in this. 
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PEACE NEWS 


A Pacifist Commentary - 


What Winston Churchill 
Does Not See 


[’ is as one expected; as war he- 
comes more intense, and the reality 
comes nearer home, a panic fear seizes 
the hireling journalist. And the ex- 
pression of his fear is ruthlessness. 


“No mercy for the Germans now!” 
howls a headline in the Sunday Ex- 
press. The fear he feels himself he 
imputes to others. “Even those who 
began the war with feelings of com- 
passion for the Germans as a race, 
regarding them with pity as people 
driven into ways of which they disap- 
proved, now know them for what they 
really are—bestial murderers.” And 
so on. 


Yet I doubt whether this Bottomley 
stuff cuts much ice today. When the 
German raider bales out of his crash- 
ing machine, he is not lynched on 
arrival, Mr. John Gordon should ask 
himself why. 


Logic of War Itself 


UT the morale of the more repu- 
table newspapers suffers under the 
strain. 


The Times of September 10 was 
candid enough to allow: “What Lon- 
don has been through in the last few 
nights is what has been suffered night 
after night for many months by the 
men manning the defence-posts and 
war factories in Western Germany.” 
And again, the German raiders “have 
flown over Jondon at such great 
heights that, whatever nay have been 
their orders or their intentions, noth- 
ing like systematic bombardment of 
military objectives is obtainable”. No 
such saving clause has appeared in a 
Times leader since. 


For my-own part it seems self-evi- 
dent that bombing from the air must 
always appear indiscriminate to_ those 
who suffer it, simply because effective 
discrimination is impossible. But it 
may also be true that it is now part of 
the German war-plan to terrorize the 
civil population of London. The logic 
of total war leads inexorably to that 
conclusion. Certainly that was expec- 
ted by the British authorities at the 
outbreak of the war; and something 
more was expected which we have so 
far been spared—gas. Why represent 
this furious attack as something be- 
yond all expectation ? 


War on the Capitals 
F the German can paralyze London, 
he will; and if we can paralyze 
Berlin, we will. The chief difference is 
that London is much more important 
in the organization of Britain than Ber- 
lin is in that of Germany. It is worth 
a relatively bigger effort for the Ger- 
man to paralyze London, than it is for 
the Briton to paralyze Berlin. And 
probably it is an essential preliminary 
to an invasion of these islands with 
any hope of success. 


It was a bold stroke of Mr. Winston 
Churchill to insist with vivid detail on 
the reality of the threat of invasion; 
he seems to have made up his mind 
that, sw far as he can, he will take 
the people into his confidence. We 
could wish that he had something of 
an altogether different order to confide 
in them; but that, we know, is asking 
the impossible from Mr. Churchill. 

The leopard cannot change his spots; 
and Mr. Charchill cannot change his 
mental composition. For him history 
has always been, and always will be, 
the same kind of thing. But within 
those limits he is behaving like the 
leader of a democracy, or what the 
average Briton understands by one. 


The Pledge to the Press 


OREDVER, in one matter vital to 
democracy, he appears to have 
given a strong lead to members of his 
own government—the matter of free- 
dom of opinion. I trace the influence 
of Mr. Churchill in Mr, Duff Cooper’s 
recent statement that “so long as he 
held his position there would be no 
attempt to introduce any form of cen- 
sorship of opinion. That was the cause 
for which we were fighting—the great 
cause of liberty. We could not fight 
truthfully or Valiently unless we main- 
tained liberty anfong ourselves.” 


I do not mean that Mr. Duff Cooper 
was incapable of that on his own—in 
these days of the yes man one retains 
a respect for a cabinet minister who is 
capable of resigning on an_ issue of 
policy—but I suspect that Mr. Chur- 
chill’s influence has stiffened Mr. 
Cooper’s inclination into resolution. 


bouquets to Mr. Churchill are, 

feel, thrown appropriately in 
the week in which The New Statesman 
has discovered that its idol has feet of 
clay. “Mr. Churchill, a great rhetori- 
cian and an inspiring Commander-in- 
Chief, is so simple and whole-hearted 
an English patriot that he seems not 
fully to understand the factors that in 
the days of totalitarian war settle the 
crucial question of morale. He appears 
to assume that morale is a question of 
physical courage. . .” 


Mr. Churchill is, in fact, so simple 
and wholehearted an English patriot 
that he has never understood what 
totalitarianism is all about. For him, 
Stalin is simply a new Tsar, and Hitler 
a new Kaiser. What is positively 
revolutionary in Communism and Naz- 
ism escapes him completely: and there- 
fore he has no conception of the revolu- 
tionary changes in the structure of 
British society which are required even 
by the successful prosecution of the 
war. 

Just as he believes morale is simply 
a question of physical courage; so he 
believes that military victory can be 
accomplished in complete isolation from 
the countless other social factors which 
are operative in a modern integrated 
society. He is a kind of Kipling among 
politicians. He thinks in historical 
analogies that are obsolete. Blockad- 
ing Europe, for example, is simply a 
repetition of the continental blockade 
of the Napoleonic wars. It is entirely 
different. 


A Curious Report 


HO is the real authority for the 

statement that Germany has made 
a formal demand upon the Vichy gov- 
ernment for 58 per cent. of the food 
and raw materials in unoccupied France 
and for any such products as France 
may be able to import in future? It 
seems improbable as fact; as propa- 
ganda, its object is plain—to queer the 
pitch of any movement to let food into 
the occupied countries. And so it is 
being used. 


“By looting the larders of defeated 


September 20, 1940 


- Edited by ‘‘Observer”™ 


France in an open and formal manner 
(says the New York Post) Herr Hitler 
has killed American sympathy for the 
idea that the United States should send 
food to his victims.” But, so far as I 
can discover, the original statement 
emanated from the USA. — Its source 
is “reliable diplomatic reports”’—how 
well I know  them!—reaching the 
Washington correspondent of The New 
York Times, and printed in that paper 
on September 10. 1 doubt whether 
there is a word of truth in it; but I 
should like to know a little more of its 
origin and its motives. 


“Exploitation” or a Plan ? 


Oe press denounces the Nazi plans 
for the economic exploitation of 
Furope. The theme of our propaganda 
is that “the occupied territories are to 
be reduced to the status of agricultural 
countries supplying an industrial con- 
queror.” I[t sounds terrible, until you 
begin to think that it means that the 
agricultural countries would first be 
supplying themselves and then exchang- 
ing their surpluses for the products of 
German manufacture. It may not be 
an ideal system; but it is much better 
than the system by which the primary 


producers can exchange their — sur- 
pluses for nothing at all. 
The Times, whose economics are 


sketchy, denounces Nazi exploitation in 
one column, and in the next tells a 
harrowing story of how ‘conferences 
in Ottawa between the Federal Minis- 
ters and representatives of the West- 
ern provincial governments, grain grow- 
ers, banks, and elevator companies 
have failed to produce any solution of 
the wheat-marketing problem.” The 
prairie wheat-crop promises to be al- 
most as big as the record yield for 
1928—~which set the world-slump in 
motion. And the British Empire has 
no solution to the problem at all. The 
Nazis have one: it is dismissed as 
“exploitation.” 


But the primary producer himself 
may have other ideas. He may think 
that “exploitation” that promises him 
a livelihood is better than “liberty” 
which leaves him to starve, and his 


farm to be foreclosed on by the banks 
who don’t know what to do with it 
when they have got it, 


This Freedom 


HERE is no mistake about it. The 

writ of Habeas Corpus—which we 

were taught as schoolboys to regard 

as the keystone of our liberties—no 
longer runs, ‘ 

In an historical judgment the High 
Court has decided that an affidavit by 
Sir John Anderson stating that he had 
clear ground for believing that a cer- 
tain person ought to be kept in prison 
cannot be challenged. “The Home 
Secretary”, says the crucial part of the 
judgment, “was hound to act on in- 
formation supplied to him by others, 
and that information was necessarily 
confidential. The disclosure of it to 
the applicant or the public might be 
highly prejudicial to the interests of 
the State.” Nor did the court investigate 
the information for itself. 

Sir John Anderson is an honourable 
man, and we do not doubt the sincer- 
ity of his belief that he has clear 
grounds tor keeping his man in prison. 
But the grim fact remains that his 
power, now acknowledged by the 
Court, is nothing less than the power 
of issuing a lettre de cachette. 


Return of Mr. Gandhi 


MANHERE has been a sudden and sur- 
be prising change in the policy of 
Congress. After rejecting Mr. Gandhi 
and his principles, the Working Com- 
mittee has returned to them again, and 
has adopted a resolution drafted by Mr 
Gandhi himself. It looks as though 
Congress, having found that its in- 
tended bargain—the repudiation of non- 
violence in return for self-government 
—has been rejected by Britain, has 
turned to Mr. Gandhi to get it out of 
the hole . 


Mr. Gandhi, now re-established as 
leader of Congress, is going to inter- 
view the Viceroy, apparently in order 
to-seek a characteristic compromise, 
whereby Congress undertakes not to 
embarrass the Government in the prose 
cution of the war, on condition that it 
is free to pursue its political aims by 
the Gandhian method which will not 
be extended ‘‘ heyond what is required 
for the preservation of the people’s 
liberties.” 


Pacifism Is A Civic Duty 


pagers who appear before tribu- 

nals generally find that their 
chances of exemption increase accord- 
ing to the degree to which they give 
their objection to war a convincing 
“religious” character. From the point 
of view of the average tribunal “con- 
scientious” equals “religious” (where- 
as in ordinary usage it means “hon- 
est"), and so the tribunal thinks it 
necessary to be suspicious of an al- 
leged conscientious objection which 
does not explain itself in terms of God 
and the Bible. 

Now here the tribunals are unwit- 
tingly taking their cue from certain 
church leaders, who are fond of saying 
that they regard pacifism as a special 
vocation to which some Christians and 
not others are called,-just as certain 
men are called to celibacy or to the 
mission-field. You can’t expect all 
men to live that way, but when a man 
claim® that that is his special calling 
it is an interference with the rights 
of personality to force him to conform 
to some other pattern of life. 


Treated as Fanatics 


The clerics and the tribunals both 
subscribe to a view of pacifism which 
makes it very like an eccentricity or 
a kind of fanaticism, even if they say 
that the community can do with a few 
such fanatics and that they ought to 
be treated gently because their ex- 
cessive sanctity makes up for the sins 
of the rest of us. 

Both of them assume that pacifists 
are the servants of some _ absolute 
ethical standard, like the sanctity of 
human life or the complete illegitimacy 
of violence, and that being bound by 
such standards they have to stand out- 
side the conflicts and tensiens of ord- 
inary life, witnesses to a higher moral- 
ity than is possible for ordinary men, 
or for societies. 


says 


ALEX MILLER 


BVIOUSLY there are pacifists 
whose pacifism is of this character. 
Those who quote ‘Thou shalt not kill 
to the tribunals are testifying to such 
an absolute ethic even if their biblical 
interpretation is doubtful. 


Such folk have a ‘right’ to their con- 
victions just so far as they are pre- 
pared to pay the price of holding them. 
The community will be wise to deal 
gently with them, as far as possible, 
though the community too has a right 
—just as valid as the right of individual 
conscience—to be ruthless with such 
people if they become a danger to 
those things which the community 
judges it has a sacred duty to defend, 
ms security and survival for example. 


It is the balancing of these two 
“rights’—the right of the individual to 
self-determination and the right of the 
community to maintain  itself—which 
constitutes the whole problem of gov- 
ernment, of life in society. It is no 
more “ruthless” for the community to 
suppress individuals whom it judges 
dangerous, say in time of war, than it 
is for the individual to butt against the 
common mind of the community and 
“weaken the hands of the fghting- 
men.” 


Community Needs Pacifism 


Most pacifists recognize the right 
of the community to defend itself from 
what it regards as dangerous elements, 
and are prepared to take their medi- 
cine. 

Yet we must see to it that we do not 
remain psychologically on the defen- 
sive, content to be outlawed. For the 


fact is that pacifism is no longer the 
prerogative of specially-religious peo- 
ple, fanatics or eccentrics, who set 
themselves against the immediate in- 
terests of the community in the name 
of an absolute ethic. 


War-renunciation has become the 
plain and minimum condition for the 
survival of any community at all. 
There is no need to appeal to stand- 
ards higher than those which hold 
society at any time precariously to- 
gether—the ordinary man’s concern for 
freedom and justice, and the primitive 
right of all men to a minimum material 
security. 

* 


HE first essential, before pacifism 
can take the offensive as a trans- 
forming force in society, is that it 
should understand itself, not in terms 
of idealism or ethical absolutism, but 
in terms of civic duty. 


We have the right to renounce the 
present competitive and war-making 
“order,” but only out of the depth of 
our concern for a better, a freer and 
a more just order. Our struggle must 
be carried on in deep and unbreakable 
solidarity with the whole community, 
not merely with those who think as 
we do. 


The best counter- to totafitarianism 
(and to militarism) is a revivified con- 
ception of what true citizenship means. 
Citizenship, freedom, justice, law: 
these are the basic and fruitful con- 
ceptions which hold society together, 
put a rein.on tyranny, and nourish rev- 
olutionary ardour where that is called 
for. 

We have to guard against the temp- 
tation to let our pacifism become the 
kind of high-flown anarchistic idealism 
which kills the sense of social solidar- 
ity and lets civil obligations go hang. 


September 20, 1940 


THAT'S THE 
SPIRIT ! 


The spirit which will keep the 
pacifist movement alive through 
whatever may lie ahead is shown in 
this letter, received by the Treasurer 
of the Peace Pledge Union from a 
PPU member : 


“1... | contributed last winter to 
the Pacifist Service Bureau until my 
marriage in February and also my 
registration under the Military Ser- 


vice Act in the same month. 


“I am now working as a nursing 
orderly in a men’s hospital for suf- 
ferers from tuberculosis, at a sol- 
dier's rate of pay, and though my 
wife is with me and supporting her- 
self | need my income to meet 
outstanding liabilities. 


“With this explanation I enclose 
2s. Gd. and hope you will be success- 
ful in pricking the singularly insen- 
sitive consciences of those who can- 
not give a shilling or two for paci- 
fism when others are giving their 
lives for militarism.” 


“THE ADELPHI” 


‘The current number of The Adelphi includes 
the second part of J. Middleton Murry’s essay 
on “The Problem of Freedom,’ whtch_fore- 
shadows the shape of things to come in the 
way of intellectual freedom. His thesis calls 
for clear and unprejudiced thinking: it will only 
be appreciated by the reader capable of hold- 
ing steady the balance between “I want’ 
and “The circu:nsta necessitate.” 


Pacifism As 


PERS the feeling of the emo- 

tional masses, even here in Wales, 
is against the generosity of the Act. 
Of course every man in the forces is 
a hostage compelling the enthusiasm of 
his family, regardless of rights and 
wrongs. If ten go, so must the elev- 
enth, or be spat on sooner or later. 
The Church has prestige, and can tol- 
erate its servants’ opinions; but educa- 
tion is too recent a growth, and the 
secular is always debunkable. 


Amazing how all the social issues are 
embedded in our position—proof surely 
that it is not an arbitrary protest but 
a vital and strategic one. I suppose 
really it has long ceased to be a prob- 
lem that can be fairly stated by the 
intellect—it is a matter of the way of 
life and the flow of blood, and gradu- 
ally develops in pacifists an otherness 
which makes them, not a chosen or 
fated race, but a people who have 
spiritually detached themselves and 
must stand the racket of their social 
blunder. For a time the community 
finds it best to ignore them within the 


fold, but as events prove them to be, 


so near the bone and marrow of every- 
one, they have to be summarily ex- 
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Some are born Comfortably Off, but for most of us 
the state of being Comfortably Off is hard of achieve- 
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WAITING 
BOMBS 


UST now, while I sit in this little 
J cottage at the bottom of a 
steep, country lane, the German 
bomber squadrons are taking off from 
their various bases to perform. their 
nightly war work in England. At the 
same tine similar British forces are 
preparing to leave their home aero- 
dromes to spread havoc and death in 
Germany. 


No notice is taken by either party of 
the other, even though they may pass 
by within a few miles of each other as 
they cruise steadily towards their ob- 
jectives. The moon shines with equal 
clearness on the wings of the rival 
aircraft, and each machine holds men 
trained by the same methods to do 
similar things with similar technical 
gadgets in similar places. 


Below, on and in the earth, similar 
men, women, and children wait for the 
bombs to fall. 


- * = 


HERE in this village,* the local 
black smith is the chief air 
raid warden: in Niederlandstein it is 
maybe the retired grocer. 

In London the “show” goes desper- 
ately on, the music swells, and a dazed 
audience laugh hystericady at stage 
antics, while the AA-guns spit defiance 


Experience 


pelled, or treated to some grotesque 
form of degradation. Maybe we are 
nearing the time, with upward of 400 
killed in a London air-raid, when the 
luxury of minority opinion will be 
eliminated. Instead of being in bad 
taste, we shall be criminals. 


* * 


The transition may be violent and 
bloody, and I don’t see how it is in us 
to avert it. We can’t take the whole 
initiative, or indeed any at all directly, 
for a warped society. We must leave 
ourselves vulnerable if we are to live 
truly. A cast-iron legal certainty 
would be a spiritual death—killed by 
the kindness of a devil. To live we 
must keep on risking everything. I 
don’t know, I am not on top of this, 
laying down the law; I am immersed 
in it and fish out a few netfuls. I 
don’t feel sure they mean much to you. 


Most of the time I think it’s best to 
keep all this bitterness of the individ- 
ual soul out of the way, and get across 
in a straightforward human contact, 
anonymously and without flaunting 
one’s peculiar make-up, then the pains 
of separateness must start again. Even 
then one searches for something clever 
to disguise the humiliation—as I have 
been doing this half-hour. The fault is 
to think oneself heroic, not as other 
men are, and posture before the look- 
ing-glass of one’s miserable ego. We 
must get rid of the melodrama if any- 
thing is to come of our struggles. 


Walter Roberts. 
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FOR THE 


By 
J. L. HENDERSON 


from the deserted streets. In Berlin 
it is the same. 

In a working-class quarter in the 
Midlands a mother carries her nine- 
months-old haby -to the inadequate 
shelter and waits patiently, rocking the 
child to her breast and clutching frerce- 
ly the torn ends of her undergar- 
ments to keep out the chill of the night 
air: soon the “all clear’ will sound. 
In the industrial area of the Ruhr a 
young wife lies trembling on her mar- 
riage bed in the tiny room she and 
her husband have rented for three 
marks a week: he is away working in 
a big steel-works on the other side of 
the town, and she is waiting for him 
to come back to her at dawn after the 
night shift—that is, unless the RAF 
have chosen his factory as their objec- 
tive for the night. Within her she 
feels the stirring of a new young life 
and wonders pitifully if it will ever see 
the light of day and its father’s smile 
when he takes it from her saying, 
“Lise, give me the child, you need a 
rest.” 

Yes, these things are happening al- 
most every night now. 

* . = 


4 hse: bombers are approaching 
their objectives: I can hear 
the roar of their engines overhead, and 
the coast defences and searchlights are 
coming into action. In Hamburg they 
see and hear these things as well. 

The German fire-fighting services 
prepare for action, the British Home 
Guard are out to resist any threatened 
landing of parachutists. 

The enemies are tentatively manoeu- 
vring for position—there, the first 
bomb, the second, third, fourth; flames 
shoot up from the ground, the sky is 
full of unnatural, flashing lights. 

Over in the East a plane is caught 
in the gleam of the searchlights, they 
hold on to it with ghastly tenacity, the 
ground batteries fire, and the Heinkel 
III. or Blenheim Bomber goes crashing 
to destruction. 

What's that you say? Human beings 
in the ’planes? Oh! no, they’re just 
pilots and observers at their nightly 
work of war. The hour for humans is 
past. 
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Laughter in 
War-Time 


By JOHN BARCLAY 


MAXY people think that to be light- 
-hearted and cheerful is a cardinal 
sin in war-time. Woe betide any- 
one who refuses to wear a mask of 
solemnity in a bombing-raid or who 
has the audacity to suggest that the 
one sure antidote to “nerves” is laugh- 
ter. lf you don’t believe me, try it 
on and see! And vet, unless we can 
break through this uniformity of ilu- 
sion—this belief that we are rational 
when hiding from bombs in shelters— 
and sensible when thinking in terms 
of saving our own = skins—we — shall 
never have either the inspiration or 
the courage to defeat war and estab- 
lish friendship. 

At the risk of being called irrespon- 
sible, 1 do most earnestly press for a. 
little more fun. People everywhere 
need to laugh. They are finding life 
intolerable and are becoming so bored 
from living in dug-outs and so dirty 
from lack of baths that unless they 
are given a safety valve something very 
serious may happen to them. 

The only rehable human safety-valves 
are laughter and tears. If you dis- 
solve into tears, then no-one is helped 
but yourself, whereas a burst of heal- 
thy laughter releases repressions all 
round. Every day the gaiety of life 
ebbs further and people are losing the 
power of laughter. 

The pacifist claims a vision of a new 
world, a world surely in which happi- 
ness is fundamental. How can we hold 
that vision, even for ourselves, if our 
only manifestation of it is a cheerless 
and hollow-eyed frontage to the world 
possessing neither the mean s nor the 
power to attract others? It is our job 
to turn our ideal into a reality in a 
world which is bankrupt of ideas and 
destitute of hope. 


A SUGGESTION TO GROUPS 


The interference which is caused 
by constant air-raid warnings and the 
difficulty of moving about at night in 
black-outs can be overcome if group 
meetings could be held on Saturday or 
Sunday afternoon. It is important that 
every group should meet once a week, 
and if this suggestion is followed, it 
may offer a way out. 


PACIFIST SERVICE FOR 
AIR-RAID VICTIMS 


MAY PPU members must be anxt- 

ous at this time to know what 
they can do to help and relieve the 
ghastly distress consequent on large- 
scale bombing in the East End and 
other districts in London. That the 
Situation is a desperate one is a fact. 
As_ I write this a telephone message 
has come from Shadwell giving reports 
of another night of horror. 

The Pacifist Service Bureau is again 
acting as a clearing house for service. 
We try to have a knowledge as to 
where workers are needed. We want 
clothes; our cupboards are quite empty 
of women’s and children’s clothes. 

Hundreds of people are homeless 
and destitute. Can you offer them a 
home—or at least something to help 
replace their lost possessions? Can 
you keep your head and give sympa- 


thetic understanding to frightened, suf-_ 


fering people? If so you are wanted. 

Do not give up your job, but if you 
are free get into touch with us and 
make your offer. We need money, 
clothes , men and women. Remember 


that this will be no easy job; human: 


terror-is a frightening thing—it makes 
people lose something of their gentle- 
ness. Jf you undertake work of this 
kind, if you take people into your 
house, you will need every quality of 
mercy and gentleness, as well as cour- 
age and great faith. . 

Nancy Richardson 


Pacifist Service Units 


During the two months since the 
formation of Pacifist Service Units the 
need for succour and relief has im- 
measurably increased. The duty of 
service to the community is fundamen- 


.tal to any true pacifist conviction, and 


at no time has the need been more 
widespread than at present. Many 


hundreds of pacifists have applied for 
whole-and part-time training and ser- 
vice but financial considerations have 
so far limited the number of whole- 
time units to three—comprising thirty- 
two members. 

The first two of these Units have now had 
a concentrated but reasonably thorough train 
ing in first aid, emergency construction, the 
use of tools, relief work, elementary ARP, ete, 
and especially in resourcefulness, initiative, 
leadership and non-violent approach, and they 
have been toughened physically to meet any 
emergency. ‘The third unit has just begua 
training. 

In addition there are about a dozen unite 
of part-time volunteers who are engaged is 
specific work such as staffing all-night shel- 
tera and first aid posts. In every case where 
units have offered their services to local 
authorities they have been accepted on their 
own terms, namely, that they shall be known 
as pacifist units and work as units, and that 


the principle of voluntary service shall be 
recognized. . 
Already the units have been of service: 


in addition to staffing shelters, rst aid posts 
and temporary evacuation centres unit mem- 
bers, working as bicycle patrols, have been the 
first on the scene to render first aid to vic- 
tims of high-explosive bombs, and other mem- 
bers have gone to the East End of London 
to assist the work of evacuating the many 
who have been réndered homeless. 

In London alone the need is urgent, and the 
PSU Committee has taken the bold step af 
calling up thirty-five further volunteers out 
of the two hundred or more in the London 
area who have applied ior whole-time service. 
Whether these may’ be maintained for long 
and whether additional yolunteers can be 
called depends entirely upon the financial 
support which the work of the units can call 
forth. (It will be recognized that the cost 
of maintenance of a member can scarcely be 
less than £1 a week.) With an immediate and 
substantial increase in funds the PSU can 
help to give greater expyession to the intense 
desire"of pacifists to render service to the 
community, ‘ 

_ That this desire is widespread and insistent 
is evidenced by an overwhelming application 
for membership in both whole-attd part-time 
units, and the PSU Committee believes that, 
once the immediate need for funds is recog- 
nized, pacifists will make what sacrifice they 
can to enable this pacifist service to be ex- 
tended. Donations would, therefore, be grate- 
fully received by Pacifist Service Units, 
6 Endsleigh Street, London, W.C1. 


Circulation Notes 


Where There’s 
a Will... 


By John W. Cowling 


“‘N}7HO is the PPU member who 

would not be willing to devote 
one hour a week to valuable peace 
work?’’ The question is from Roger 
Morland, of Newcastle, where I 
recently heard about a really 
efficient Peace News distribution 
scheme. 

For the benefit of other large cen- 
tres where distribution presents diffi- 
culties, here is Roger Morlands des- 
Cription of the Newcastle scheme! 


“With the decision of the wholesalers to 
discontinue handling Peace News it became 
imperative that regional PPU groups should 
take over the job of distribution quickly, before 
this essential link between wpacifists was 
broken. We in Newcastle-upon-Tyne there- 
fore adopted the following scheme, suggested 


oe 


in a “P.N." circular. 
“The whole of the Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
aren was divided into the six postal areas, 


and a distributor appointed for each. To 
each distributor was given a list of PPU 
members and friends in his district, all of 


sales and arranging a weekly delivery. Fur- 
ther, he co-opted 4 or 5 willing cyclists to 
form a delivery squad. Thus each week on 
arrival the requisite number of copies were 
taken to each distributer who further divided 
them amongst his cycle squad so that each 
cyclist had 6 to 8 copies to deliver in his 
area. Subscribers were invited to pay 2s. 6d. 
for one quarter’s subscription so as to save 
the time involved in a weekly collection. 

“The scheme is running very smoothly, we 
have increased from 80 to 160 copies weekly 
and are still going up. Furthermore our 
delivery service has extended to all PPU 
notices, so saving our group a pound or two 
in stamps each time . 

The essential requirement, of course, 
is a sufficient number of people who will 
give one hour a week to such work. 
Newcastle has found them, so have 
many other groups. If similar plans 
can be put into operation everywhere 
there will be no reason for the whole- 
Salers’ ban on Peace News to affect the 
smoothness of distribution at all. 


a aan " TE fie 
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“Where there’s a will there’s a way.” 
As further evidence of the will which 
exists even in these dark days—perhaps 
because of them—here is a recent letter 
from the Tonbridge group: 

“As our library has now banned the capy 
of Peace News we have supplied to them each 
week, we have protested to the public in the 
local paper and are now gomg ‘o try_ sellig 
them on the streets again; will you therefore 
increase our order to 3 dozen next week.” 
Though street-selling may not be pos- 
sible in places, that spirit is indispens- 
able if we are to regain our former cir- 
culation. 


What Does 


*Stand For ? « 


-A FULL summary of the position and 

activities of the Peace Pledge 
Union appears in this paper from time 
to time. As pressure on space pre- 
vents its publication every week, we 
hope new readers will either send for 
a copy of the last issue which contains 
it (June 21) or make sure of seeing 
it next time by placing a regular order 
for the paper. 


The chief officers of the Union are: — 
Chairman: Dr. Alex Wood; Treasurer: 
Maurice L. Rowntree; Secretary: Stuart 

q D. Morris. 


Following are the present Sponsors of 
the P.P.U.:— 


Vera Brittain; George M. Li. Davies; Eric 

‘ Gill; Dr, A. Herbgrt Gray; Laurence Hous- 
man; Aldous Huddy; John Middleton Murry; 

Ponsonby; Canon Charles 
M.P.; Dr. 
Thorndike; 


ft Max Plowman; Lor 
E. Raven; Dr. Alfred Salter, 
Donald O. Soper; Dame_ Sybil 

* Wilfred Wellock; Arthur Wragg. 


For further particulars write PPU head- 

quarters, Dick Sheppard House, 6 Endsleigh 

Street, London, W.C.1. to which also should 

‘- be sent signatures to the pledge which is the 
] basis of membership : 


“] renounce war and I will never support 
or sanction another.” 


whom he visited with a view to stimulating” 
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‘““You Share The Guilt 


‘With Hitier’’ 


A DANE GN 
“™""OUR BLOCKADE 


(continued from page 7.) 


In Britain, on both occasions, you could 
point to the obvious German intention 
of bringing hunger to Britain by re- 
lentless U-boat warfare. Neutral coun- 
tries could only speak with regret of 
the turn of events and look on while 
their ships were sunk on lawful voy- 
ages without warning. Britain  suc- 
ceeded where Germany failed by—for 
sailors—more humane methods, which 
her supremacy at sea permitted. 


But the fact that small neutral coun- 
tries could not, or did not try to, re- 
sist Germany’s military strength, can- 
not be taken as a good cause for 
starving them—for it is well known in 
Britain that they will suffer, not the 
Germans. Many neutral ships were 
sunk on voyages to Britain with food; 
that must be proof enough that they 
have no share in the German guilt. 


Now that Germany occupies almost 

the whole of Europe, controlling 
more than 100 million non-Germans, 
those millions ask: Is it still your inten- 
tion to keep food away from Europe. 
Must those 100 millions, who on the 
whole fought bravely on your side, 
starve ? 


Whatever you may say about the 
possibility that the German soldier will 
get better rations, the fact remains 
that 5 million (British estimate) old 
friends must die a cruel, slow death by 
starvation because Britain, with bull- 
dog-like determination, keeps up a 


blockade that has lost whatever moral 
or real significance it may have had. 


The plea of desperation, which in- 
deed should be the only plea necessary 
to discuss, has not even been men- 
tioned; naturally enough, as the situa- 
tion in Britain can in no way be term- 
ed desperate. Instead you can only 
point to the possibility of weakening 
Germany by starving all Europe; and, 
on the other hand, to the danger that 
conquered peoples will too easily sub- 
mit to the Nazi whip and thereby, 
with what they produce for eGrmany, 
add to Britain’s difficulties. That is 
to say that it would be better for Bri- 
tain if all these peoples ceased to 
exist, than if they lived and produced 
for Germany. But then it is meaning- 
less to put any faith in their rebellion. 

You must understand that it is hope- 
less to try to convince a man of the 
usefulness of his or his family’s star- 
vation, or to expect him to help to 
prevent his dear ones from getting 
food.. 


How can the people of Europe un- 
derstand that Britain hopes to get 
results by knife-armed, hunger-weak- 
ened revolts in districts crowded with 
soldiers? How can they believe that 
Hitler is the sole culprit, when you 
keep the key? 

When will you realize that you share 
the guilt with Hitler and give him all 
the help he has dreamed of? In his 
plan your food-blockade is a very nec- 
essary part. 


NEWS OF OBJECTORS 
More Appellate Tribunals Set Up 


ETAILS of the three new divisions 

of the Appellate Tribunal which 

are to be set up, as announced in Par- 
liament recently, are now available. 

Two of the new divisions will take 
appeals from the North of England, 
and from London and the South of 
England respectively. The former will 
ordinarily sit in Manchester, but may 
meet elsewhere. The chairman will be 
Sir Philip James Macdonell. The 
other two members have not yet been 
appointed. 

The other new division for England 
will ordinarily sit in London. The 
chairman will be Sir Michael Francis 
Joseph McDonnell, and the other two 
members are Mr. H. C. Attewell, of 
the National Federation of Boot and 
Shoe Operatives, and Sir William David 
Ross, the Provost of Oriel College, 
Oxford. 

The other new division will take ap- 
peals from Wales, and will ordinarily 
sit in Cardiff. Its personnel has not 
yet been completed. 


Dismissed : No Case 


Against Employers 


ee magistrates decided last 
Thursday there was no case to 
answer inl a summons brought by Mr. 
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J. 5. Barrow, a PPU member of Wilm- 
slow, against Alderley Edge and Wilm- 
slow Electricity Board for unlawfully 
terminating his employment. 

Mr. Haycock, for Barrow, said he 
was provisionally registered as a con- 
scientious objector and his employ- 
ment as accounts clerk was terminated 
after the tribunal had removed his 
name from the register. That occurred 
when he was, in the eyes of the law, 
not a conscientious objector, but a per- 
son lable to be called up for non- 
combatant service.. 

Barrow admitted, in reply to Mr. P. 
Butlin, for the board, that there was 
fecling among the workmen, who were 
petitioning the board to discharge him 
because of his views. He was a mem- 
ber of the Peace Pledge Union but 
another organization was supporting 
his case. 

The magistrates allowed the defend- 
ants five guineas costs. 


* * * 


Winchester Rural District Council 
has joined those local authorities which 
no longer employ conscientious objec- 
tors. It has decided to terminate the 
appointment of any member of the 
staff who is not prepared to state his 
willingness to serve in some branch of 
the forces, 
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SITUATIONS VACANT 


SOUTH HANTS, market gardener, bachelor, 
willing to give employment to CO, Christian 
preferred, accommodation own bangalow.— 
Box 525, Peace News, 3 Vilackstock Road, N.4. 


SITUATIONS AND WORK 
WANTED 


CO _ (28) awaiting appeal, requires temporary 


job, Liverpool, Crosby or district. Secretarial, 
Clerical, Farm, anything. Box 527, Peace 
News, 3 Blackstock Road, N.4. 

EDUCATED Young Wiie of CO, Eight 


languages, experienced private tutor, short- 
hand, typing, loves children; urgently requires. 
employment. Box 528. Peace News, 3 Black- 
stock Road, N.4. 


EXEMPTED CO, (25) requires. land ‘work, 
Herts. or Essex.--Harland, 3 Chapel Road, 
Epping. 


PACIFIST, Cambridge graduate, 34,. wants 
work and experience in agriculture and farm- 
ing. Some capital; any suggestions considered. 
Box 524, Peace News, 3 Blackstock Rd., N.4. 


YOUNG CO. and wife, both willing to work, 
require agricultural work, anywhere, prefer- 
ably Lake District. Box 522, Peace News, 3 
Blackstock Road, N.4. 


YOUNG COQ. and wite require agricultural 
work, both willing to work, prepared to invest 
money in suttable farm, anywhere. Box 533, 
Peace News, 3 Blackstock Road, N.4. 


YOUNG married couple, intelligent, practical 
energetic, wish to join community settlement 
group. Can keep selves first year.—Box 526, 
Peace News, 3 Blackstock Road, N.4. 


WHERE TO STAY 


DERBYSHIRE HILLS. Food Reform. 
Vegetarian Guest House. Ait. 600t. For 
happy holidays or restful recuperation. Central! 
heating, b. and c. water in bedrooms.—A. and 
K. S. Ludlow, The Briars, Crich, Matlock. 


LONDON: FOWLER. “Newlyn House,” 9 
Argyle Street, W.C.1. B. and B., 5s., double, 
8s. 6d. Opposite St. Pancras Station. Ter. 
3572, 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Holborn and St. Pancras Group will meet 
in furture on SATURDAYS at 2,30 pp in 
basement, 8, Endsleimh Gardens, W.C.1. 


LONDON PIU Members’ Meeting: Tuesday, 
September 24, 6.30 p.m. Dick Sheppard Mem- 
orial Club, Binaey Street, Oxford Street, W.1. 
Philip H. W. Couldry on Current Events. 


MISS J. D. Wallington (and Mrs. Helen 
Whiticom), health practitioner, osteopath bone- 
setter, treats all conditions of ill-heaith by 
natural methods. Consultations by appoint- 
ment, 1, Ashley Place, S.W.1. (Victoria 0131), 
and 2 Norton Way, North Letchworth, 


NEW school-community, Berkshire downs: 
reverence for the individual; co-operation be- 
tween home and school; natural methods health 
and soil cultivation. Alderwood House, Green- 
ham Common, Nr. Newbury. (Hedley 209). 


QUAKERISM. Information and literature 
respecting the Faith and Practice of the Re- 
ligious iety of Friends, free on application 
to the Friends’ Home Service Committee, 


Friends House, Euston Road, London, N.W.1. 


GENEROSITY — OR DEATH 


(continued from page 1) 


suffer itself. to be cracked by the ex- 
panding life within. When life is not 
allowed to break the shell, death does 
it instead. The living thing cannot 
emerge. It dies, and the gases of cor- 
ruption explode the obstacle which life 
could not penetrate. This colossal 
giving of death is the consummation 
of a society that was afraid to yield to 
the demand that it should give life. As 
D. H. Lawrence said, the choice before 
liumanity was the choice between “a 
new wave of generosity, or a new great 
wave of death.” Society chose death. 

Always death rather than generosity. 
Ieath rather than generosity towards 
the Germans ‘in 1919; death rather than 
gencrosity towards the unemployed in 
1931. Always preparation for war 
rather than constructive work as an 


escape from the stagnation of unem- 
ployment; alwavs the only thing that 
could be given royally away was poten- 
tial death to:the enemy, never life and 


health to those that labour and are 
heavy-laden. 


* * * 


Nevertheless, upon these the burden 
of death-now clnefly falls. The rich 
can escape, but not they. The fife of 
which they were cheated by the self- 
ishness and fear of their “botters” re- 
turns upon them as death. Yet they 
bear themselves as heroes. One's heart 
is sick at the tragedy of the common 
man; and yet one’s soul is uplifted by 
his simple devotion. One day he will 
have Jeaders worthy of him, who will 
consciously demand on his behalf what 
he dumbly stands for—generosity, and 
life, and peace. 

Meantime, let us remember that this 
paroxysm of death is the contorted 
agony of thwarted life. Life, and, the 
God of life, will not be denied for ever. 
Let us serve him, and it, with all our 
hearts, and minds and strength. 


